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Announcement of Awards 

Poems by Wang JVci, translated by Witter Bynner and 
Kiang Kang-hu (February). 

Poems from the Chinese, translated by Louise S. Ham- 
mond (August). 

Whenever it is possible, we like to reprint the prize 
poems for the convenience of our readers. But this year 
the poems by Mr. Frost and Mr. Kreymborg are mani- 
festly too long to be repeated; and even Mr. Roe's series 
of sailor poems required six pages, and would be injured 
by the omission of any of its numbers. So we shall have 
to refer our readers to Poetry for January, July and June, 
which may still be furnished from this office. 



NOTES 

The first number of Poetry — the issue of October, 1912 — was pub- 
lished September twenty-third of that year. On the afternoon of 
Saturday, September twenty-third, 1922, Poetry celebrated its tenth 
birthday by inviting its guarantors, subscribers, the poets who have 
honored its pages, and other friends to a party at the new office, plus a 
suite of extra rooms courteously lent by their owner. 

The program, if one may so call it, was very informal. Poets who 
happened to be within reach at the season of vagabondage each read one 
or two of his poems from back numbers of the magazine — among them 
Eunice Tietjens, Lew Sarett, Edith Wyatt, Mark Turbyfill, Louise 
Garnett, Laura Sherry, Florence Kiper Frank, Pearl Andelson and Jun 
Fujita. The editor read some of the most famous poems of Poetry's 
past — such things as Lindsay's General Booth Enters Into Heaven, Rupert 
Brooke's war sonnet The Soldier, Joyce Kilmer's Trees, Carl Sandburg's 
Chicago, one of Tagore's Gitanjali, one or two of Ezra Pound's 
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Contemporania, some early imagist poems by H. D. and Richard 
Aldington and Amy Lowell, a few of Edna Millay's Figs from Thistles, 
etc., etc., time being the only limit to the list. Notes and telegrams of 
congratulation were read — from Sara Teasdale, Witter Bynner, Alice 
Corbin, Louis and Jean Untermeyer, Edgar Lee Masters, and others. 

After this hour or more with the poets, the party gathered around a 
prohibition punch — fortunately it was a warm day — and a marvelous 
birthday cake presented by one of the magazine's earliest and best 
friends, Mrs. William Vaughn Moody; a cake two feet in diameter, 
adorned with a garland of sugar roses and leaves, and a flutter of sugar 
ribbons, all surrounding an exact confectionery model of the birthday 
number of Poetry. 

Among the greetings were many good wishes that the magazine might 
live through a second decade. At least the editor felt that the new period 
was auspiciously begun. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence, the distinguished English poet and novelist, 
recently landed in San Francisco from the Orient, and is now sojourning 
in the wilds of New Mexico. Beginning thus, contrary to the habit of 
his countrymen, with a study of the earliest Americans — not to speak o f 
the colonies of artists and poets who rediscovered them some years ago — 
Mr. Lawrence will proceed gradually, at his pleasure, to the highly 
civilized East; stopping at Chicago, let us hope, as a half-way house. 

Mr. Lawrence is the author of a number of novels and books of verse, 
the most recent of the latter being New Poems (B. W. Huebsch). 

Two other English poets are represented in this number: Miss Muriel 
Stuart, author of The Cockpit of Idols (Methuen & Co.); and Miss V. H. 
Friedlaender, author of A Friendship and Other Poems (Country Life 
Press, 1919), besides fiction and essays. 

Mr. John V. A. Weaver, late of Chicago but now of New York, is 
well known to our readers and others as the author of In American 
(Alfred A. Knopf). 

Florence Kiper Frank (Mrs. Jerome N. F.), of Chicago, is the author 
of A Jew to Jesus (Mitchell Kennerley) and a number of plays. 

Mr. Samuel Roth, once the editor of The Lyric, who is now back in 
New York after his foreign sojourn, is the author of Europe: A Book for 
America (Boni & Liveright). 
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Notes 

Mr. Robert J. Roe, whose wandering life by sea and land makes it 
difficult to place his residence, receives, elsewhere in this number, a 
prize for the group of poems with which, last June, he first appeared in 
Poetry. 

Mr. Frederick Shea Jesson is a very young poet of Mansfield, Ohio. 

Four poets, besides Miss Friedlaender, make their first appearance in 
this magazine: 

Mr. Charles Wharton Stork, of Philadelphia, author of Sea and Bay 
and of many translations from Scandinavian poets, is well known as 
the editor of Contemporary Verse. 

Mildred Plew Merryman (Mrs. Carl M.), and Mr. Edward Pickerell 
are residents of Chicago, and Miss Francesca Rios of Seattle. 

The editor apologizes for the misprint on the cover of the October number 
which makes it read Vol. XX, No. VI, instead of Vol. XXI, No. I. The 
numerals are correct inside. 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Fire Bird, by Gene Stratton-Porter. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Bridge of Huitzil: An Aztec Legend, by Hervey Allen. James F. 

Drake, Inc., New York. 
Shoes of the Wind, by Hilda Conkling. Fred. A. Stokes. 
The Black Panther, by John Hall Wheelock. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Harp of my Heart and Other Poems, by Hugh Robert Orr. College Press 

Publishers, Topeka, Kansas. 
From Behind the Factory Walls, by A. Zimmerman. Privately Printed, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
Poems, by Benjamin Fisher. David D. Nickerson & Co., Boston. 
Poems, by Margaret Kelly McPhelim, Kate McPhelim Cleary, and 

Edward Joseph McPhelim. Privately Printed. 
Judas Redeemed: A Drama Revealed by Authority, by Moore Murdock. 

Yogi Publication Soc, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Sonnets of a Portrait Painter and Other Sonnets, by Arthur Davison Ficke. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 
Yankee Notions, by George S. Bryam. Yale Univ. Press. 
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